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Mr.  President:  It  is  with  feelings  of  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  come, 
to-night,  to  meet  with  an  association  of  teachers,  and  with  citizens  and 
friends  anxious  to  promote  the  cause  of  education.  You  are  engaged 
in  a  noble  enterprise,  one  which  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
every  generous  bosom ;  and  although  your  Institute  may  be  in  its  infan- 
cy, you  will  be  certain  of  producing  good  :  for  if  you  fail  to  impart  to 
those  around  you,  that  spirit  which  you  possess,  you  will  at  least  strength- 
en your  own  aspirations,  and  nourish  in  your  own  bosoms  a  yearning  for 
improvement  and  excellence,  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  success.  He  certainly  must  experience  consolation,  who  has  the  con- 
sciousness, that  he  is  doing  something  for  the  improvemeut  of  the  race  ; 
— that  he  is  doing  something  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  even  if 
he  holds  up  but  a  feeble  taper. 

One  of  the  means  of  pleasure  and  pastime  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
were  the  Bacchanalia.  These  were  the  feasts  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  the 
god  of  wine,  and  were  extremely  popular  throughout  all  Greece.  Men 
and  women  joined  in  his  festivals,  with  their  heads  wreathed  with  vine 
and  ivy  leaves,  with  fawn  skins  flung  about  their  shoulders,  and  blunt 
spears  twined  with  vines  in  their  hands.  Dressed  in  these  grotesque  h.i- 
biliments,  they  gave  way  to  riotous  revelry.  They  sometimes  wore  the 
most  indecent  emblems,  they  beat  upon  drums,  and  sang  lewd  songs  ;  and 
thus  they  sought  amidst  these  frantic  revels  for  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

In  our  own  times,  we  have  Bacchanalia,  though  with  less  of  poetry 
and  aesthetic  emblems  than  the  ancient.  We  have  not  the  vine  leaves, 
or  the  fawn  skins,  or  the  thyrsi.  The  scenes  of  our  Bacchanalia  are  the 
breweries,  the  distilleries,  the  groceries,  the  country  taverns  ;  and  instead 
of  the  juice  of  the  vine,  we  have  the  juice  of  the  barley,  the  corn,  and  the 
old  rye.  Many  of  the  rising  generation  among  us, — young  men  at  that 
period  of  life  which  is  the  bloom  of  manhood,  when  the  character  is  be- 
coming established  for  life,  and  those  opinions  are  formed  which  are  to 
give  them  influence  among  men,  and  by  which  an  estimate  of  their  abil- 
ities is  made, — seek  for  the  highest  pleasure  and  gratification,  which  they 
are  capable  of  feeling,  in  some  old  rickety  bar-room,  on  the  floor  of  which 
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has  been  splashed  from  year  to  year,  the  juice  of  that  filthy  weed,  which 
has  been  ground  and  soaked  in  filthier  mouths,  from  which  are  arising 
vapors,  that  might  mingle  with  the  thick  volumes  of  smoke,  that  curl 
about  their  heads,  and  with  the  poisonous  breath  from  the  lungs  of  human 
beings,  steeped  in  the  fiery  poison  of  copperas,  and  logwood,  and  name- 
less drugs, — more  resembling  in  its  conglomerate  qualities,  the  vapors 
that  arose  from  the  fabled  lake  Mseotis,  the  Stygian  wave,  or  the  fumes  of 
brimstone  from  hell  fire,  than  that  sweet  and  pleasant  atmosphere  which 
man  ought  to  breathe  ;  encircled  by  companions  whose  foul-mouthed  con- 
versation is  in  keeping  with  the  filthiness  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
in  which  they  move,  and  who  are  satisfied  with  this  enjoyment,  and  are 
ready  and  waiting  to  renew  it,  during  the  long  winter  evenings  of  the  sea- 
son. And  this  is  pleasure!  "Without  one  ray  of  intellectual  light,  with- 
out one  generous  aspiration  for  improvement,  they  are  willing  to  give 
themselves  up  a  prey  to  the  passions  and  the  appetites,  and  degrade 
themselves  physically  to  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  the  brutes. 

I  rejoice  that  I  am  permitted  to  meet,  here,  with  those  who  have  a 
higher  notion  of  pleasure,  who  are  actuated  by  a  nobler  purpose,  who  are 
stimulated  to  the  attainment  of  a  more  exalted  end.  I  rejoice  that  I  am 
brought  into  sympathy  with  those,  who  can  find  pleasure  in  intellectual 
pursuits.  How  noble !  how  generous  !  how  philanthropic,  the  purpose 
for  which  you  associate  !  You  do  not  assemble  to  engage  in  a  Baccha- 
nalian revel,  but  in  the  capacity  of  a  Teachers'  Association.  You  do  not 
come  to  join  in  tumultuous  pleasure  and  bitter  contentions ;  but  you 
come  to  engage  on  an  intellectual  arena,  in  a  fraternal  interchange  of 
opinions,  in  a  strife  for  excellence,  for  trophies  of  the  brain.  You  do 
not  come  to  create  an  influence  worse  than  the  plague,  and  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness,  but  to  discuss  the  best  methods  of  instructing 
the  youth  of  this  county;  how  the  children  can  best  be  trained  in  knowl- 
ege  ;  how  the  faculties  of  their  minds  can  best  be  unfolded,  and  expanded, 
and  strengthened. 

We  pour  out  lavishly  from  our  bosoms,  the  meed  of  sympathy  and 
praise  to  the  philanthropist,  who  directly  alleviates  human  suffering  and 
woe,  who  goes  forth  in  a  crusade  against  misery  and  crime.  Such  a  pur- 
pose is  indeed  noble  and  generous.  But  he  deals  only  with  our  physical 
natures.  He  labors  to  relieve  us  of  the  wants  and  distresses  of  the  body, 
of  this  mortal  frame,  which  will  soon  crumble  into  dust.  You  have  to  do 
with  the  mind,  the  intellect.  You  are  laboring  to  relieve  the  wants,  and 
poverty,  and  nakedness  of  the  immortal  spirit — to  awaken  within  it  new 
energies — to  prepare  it  to  battle  successfully  with  ignorance  and  folly. 

It  is  this  business  of  education — of  Popular  Education, — upon  which  I 
propose  to  speak  to  you.  Education,  the  development  of  the  faculties, 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  must  always  depend  upon  two  facts  :  First, 
that  all  our  knowledge,  either  comes  directly  or  is  suggested,  by  the 
operation  of  the  external  objects  upon  the  five  senses  ;  and,  second,  it 
must  depend  upon  the  mind  itself,  whether  these  impressions  are  con- 
verted into  permanent  knowledge.  There  are  these  two  stand  points 
from  which  education  should  be  viewed.  There  is  the  process  of  recep- 
tion and  assimilation.  The  basis  of  all  learning  is  upon  these  two  condi- 
tions. We  may  force  the  elements  of  knowledge  upon  the  mind  as  long 
as  we  please,  but  if  there  is  not  the  power  or  the  disposition  to  assimi- 
late that  knowledge,  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  mental  energy  and  being, 
its  presentation  is  useless  and  our  efforts  are  vain.  Nay  more,  it  is  like 
the  crude  and  indigestible  food  which  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  which 
not  only  fails  to  nourish  us,  and  is  not  used  by  the  vital  energies,  but 
throws  us  into  pain  and  convulsions. 
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Hence,  in  every  system  of  education  adopted,  we  should  study  not  only 
the  best  means  of  presenting  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  the  mind,  but 
also  the  most  successful  methods  of  arousing  the  mind  itself,  of  giving  it 
energy  and  vivifying  power,  of  leading  it  forth  to  seek  knowledge  by  it- 
self. There  is  no  high  pressure  system,  by  which  knowledge  can  be 
forced  upon  the  mind,  if  the  mind  is  not  prepared  to  receive  it. 

Hence  you  may  supply  the  child  with  the  best  and  most  successful 
teachers ; — you  may  put  into  his  hands  the  best  prepared  text  books  ;  but 
unless  there  are  faculties  that  are  alive,  unless  there  is  something  of  the 
intellectual  hunger,  your  efforts  will  be  vain.  Hence  we  often  see,  where 
the  faculties  are  crowded  beyond  what  their  age  or  capacity  will  bear, 
they  become  surfeited,  and  that  quickness  and  readiness,  which  was  ob- 
served at  an  earlier  period,  are  gone,  and  can  never  be  reproduced  or 
regained.  We  observe  in  early  childhood  that  "  Mother  Goose  melo- 
dies," and  stories  told  in  a  very  simple  style,  or  united  to  rythm  and  melo- 
dy, are  most  attractive  and  can  be  most  easily  learned.  At  a  later  period 
the  elements  of  the  sciences  are  understood.  At  a  later  period  still, 
when  arrived  at  the  age  of  reflection  and  reason,  of  abstraction  and  gen- 
eralization, then  the  more  complicate  principles  of  the  higher  mathema- 
tics are  grappled  with  and  mastered.  If',  therefore,  the  mind  at  one  period 
is  put  upon  knowledge,  which  is  the  appropriate  object  of  another  pe- 
riod, then  the  mind,  instead  of  conquering  that  knowledge,  may  itself  be 
conquered  by  it,  and  its  power  and  elasticity  forever  lost. 

When  we  consider  the  two  facts  which  I  have  named  above,  we  observe 
that  the  process  of  reception  must  precede  that  of  assimilation.  But 
when  we  examine  them  in  their  logical  order,  we  see  that  the  reverse  is 
true  ;  that  the  mental  energy,  the  disposition  to  learn,  must  exist  anterior 
to  the  reception  of  ideas.  I,  therefore,  propose  to  consider  my  subject  in 
the  logical  order. 

I.  Let  us,  then,  first  consider  this  fundamental  requisite  of  knowledge, 
the  disposition.  When  we  look  abroad  upon  mankind  and  observe  the 
various  forms  of  popular  ignorance,  we  cannot  but  be  filled  with  feelings 
of  sadness,  in  view  of  the  general  degraded  condition  of  the  race.  What 
a  vast  proportion  of  all  who  are  created,  are  contented  to  go  through 
life,  ignorant  of  almost  everything,  except  the  few  notions  which  pertain 
to  us  as  animal  beings  ?  How  large  a  number,  especially  in  the  old  world, 
are  compelled  by  the  constitution  of  society,  to  toil  on  day  after  day,  till 
the  grave  closes  over  them  and  relieves  their  strained  and  aching  sinews, 
for  the  morsel  they  eat  and  the  rags  they  wear  !  And  yet  when  we  con- 
sider ignorance,  even  in  its  worst  forms,  when  we  think  of  this  dark  veil 
which  envelopes  a  greater  portion  of  the  race,  are  we  not  arrested  with 
the  thought,  that  there  is  in  man,  the  ability,  if  there  were  the  disposi- 
tion, to  know  more  and  rise  higher;  that  there  is  a  spark  now  buried, 
that  might  be  fanned  into  a  flame,  to  give  life  and  vivacity  to  the  ener- 
gies? How  many  are  there,  who  have  absolutely  no  thoughts  above  the 
dead  level  of  the  animal  nature,  in  whom,  if  some  elements  of  knowledge, 
some  facts  concerning  the  simplest  phenomena  we  meet,  could  be  divulged 
to  the  mind  in  youth,  it  would  awaken  enquiry,  and  set  the  mind  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  those  facts  recurring,  even  during  the  periods  of  incessant  toil, 
would  be  the  means  of  suggesting  other  and  original  knowledge,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  naked  intellect  itself;  and  thus,  step  by  step,  would  they  as- 
cend in  the  scale  of  intelligence. 

How  many  do  we  meet  whose  minds  have  been  aroused  and  who  have 
a  purpose,  but  who  have  been  aroused  by  the  word  or  deed  of  some  low 
mean  companion,  and  are  sinking  lower  in  ignorance,  instead  of  advancing 
higher ; — who  are  intent  only  upon  revelry  and  dissipation  ;  who  by  pass- 
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ion  and  appetite  are  blotting  out  the  human  shape  divine;  but  who,  if 
there  had  been  awakened  early,  when  the  mind  was  fresh  and  pure  as  the 
opening  blossom,  some  aspiration  for  mental  development,  which  should 
act  as  an  impetus, — might  have  made  commendable  progress  in  knowl- 
edge. We  do  not  know  how  slight  a  circumstance  may  set  in  motion  a 
train  of  events  which  shall  decide  the  career  of  the  man.  Like  the  rivulet 
upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  a  twig,  or  bush,  or  the  foot  print  of  an 
animal,  may,  on  the  one  hand,  turn  it  where  it  may  descend  gently 
through  fresh  pastures,  bright  sunny  plats,  and  rich  meadows,  irrigating 
and  gladdening  as  it  goes  ;  or,  on  the  other,  may  divert  it  where  rocks 
and  barrenness  hurl  it  in  devious  ways,  until  it  is  finally  lost  deep  down 
among  the  crags  and  darkness  of  the  mountain.  How  many  there  are 
about  us,  who  actually  squander  the  time  and  opportunities  in  their  pos- 
session, and  permit  the  faculties  given  them  to  rust  out,  in  absolute  idle- 
ness and  inanity ;  who  sleep  and  loll  upon  sofas  one  half  of  their  time  at 
least,  and  spend  the  remainder  in  small  talk  and  belittleing  thoughts;  who, 
by  a  judicious  direction  of  youthful  energy,  might,  instead  of  being  dwarfs 
and  pigmies,  advance  to  the  proportions  of  generous  and  thinking  man- 
hood. 

1.  In  considering,  then,  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  relates  to  the 
disposition  of  mind,  we  perceive  that  there  must  be  a  desire  for  knowledge, 
at  the  foundation  of  every  successful  system  of  education ;  there  must  be 
a  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits,  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  influence  of 
mental  culture. 

Many  years  ago,  a  rustic  lad,  in  a  remote  town  in  Scotland,  was  sent  to 
the  metropolis,  with  a  message  to  a  man  of  letters.  He  had  been  bred  in 
obscurity,  had  rarely  visited  the  village,  and  never  seen  a  city  with  its 
mansions,  and  stately  edifices,  and  public  grounds,  with  walks  and  foun- 
tains. His  lot  had  been  one  of  want  and  poverty — his  clothes  homespun, 
his  fare  coarse.  He  had  known  nothing  of  intellectual  improvement,  for 
he  had  been  blessed  with  no  intellectual  advantages,  and  had  only  heard 
the  coarse  and  vulgar  talk  of  unlettered  and  ill  bred  husbandmen.  He 
was  ushered  into  the  study  of  the  nobleman.  He  saw  rare  paintings  and 
marble  sculptures  of  renowned  men — his  papers  and  manuscripts,  and  books 
and  charts.  The  scenes  were  novel; — bis  heart  heaved  with  new  born 
emotions  ; — he  secretly  vowed  that  the  splendid  equipage  of  the  scholar 
should  one  day  be  his. 

The  boy  returned  to  his  obscure  habitation,  but  the  beautiful  vision  went 
with  him.  His  mind  had  received  an  impulse — a  new  desire  was  in  his 
heart.  With  irrepressible  energy  of  soul,  he  toils  on,  anxiously  waiting 
for  that  day  to  come,  when  he  should  be  free  from  parental  obligations, 
would  have  the  command  of  his  own  resources,  and  be  free  to  direct  them 
to  what  end  he  pleased.  During  the  long  and  weary  day,  the  bright  vision 
is  before  him.  His  faculties  are  all  awake,  and  he  reasons  out  many  a 
process  before  he  reads  it  in  any  book.  The  youth  grows  to  be  a  man — 
he  obtains  public  consideration — he  sits  in  Parliament — he  becomes  a 
peer  of  the  realm — he  possesses  a  mansion  and  pleasure  grounds — he  col- 
lects paintings  and  a  library  of  books,  finer  than  he  had  dreamed  in  his 
most  sanguine  hour.  His  visiou  was  realized,  his  youthful  desire  was  sat- 
isfied. 

From  an  incident  in  life  like  this,  we  learn  a  principle  of  human  nature. 
The  life  of  a  single  individual,  must,  in  some  sort,  be  an  index  of  a  pro- 
pensity of  the  race  ;  and  we  may  derive  therefrom  truthful  lessons,  which 
may  be  of  universal  application,  and  which  may  save  us  much  specula- 
tion, and  theorizing,  and  tedious  labors  of  experiment.  Hence,  in  our  sys- 
tems of  education,  it  is  not  our  first  purpose  to  impose  tasks  and  to  insist 
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upon  a  rigid  and  exact  verbal  performance  of  them,  as  we  would  upon  a 
parrot,  or  a  brute  governed  by  instinct ;  but  it  is  our  primary  object  to 
create  a  desire,  so  that  the  youth  may  approach  the  task  with  a  true  idea 
of  its  object,  with  a  manly  resolution,  and 

-not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 


Scourged  to  his  dungeon. 

2.  If  this  desire  for  improvement  be  united  with  a  resolute  purpose 
which  will  not  be  daunted  or  repressed,  it  will  necessarily  result  in  pro- 
gress in  noble  attainments.  Without  this  latter  element,  the  richest 
powers  of  mind  are  useless.  Many  a  youth  has  formed  the  desire,  and 
has  looked  with  a  wishful  eye  towards  that  eminence,  where  stand  the 
good  and  great  of  all  ages  and  climes,  but  has  not  possessed  resolution 
enough  to  take  the  first  step  towards  reaching  it.  There  have  probably 
been  many  good  poems  planned  and  a  few  lines  of  the  first  Canto  writ- 
ten. Yisions  as  grand  and  lofty  as  ever  met  the  poet's  eye,  have  flitted 
in  the  fancy,  but  the  poet's  pen  has  never  turned  them  to  shapes,  and  he 
dies,  leaving  Milton  still  in  the  clear  upper  sky.  The  plea  of  the  elo- 
quent advocate,  in  a  cause  that  cries  for  justice,  has  perhaps  awakened 
in  him  a  desire  and  a  resolutely  formed  purpose  to  promote  the  ends  of 
justice  with  transcendent  abilities.  But  he  has  formed  a  thousand  pur- 
poses with  equal  resolution,  and  not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  carried 
to  its  completion,  and  this  one  likewise  shares  their  fate.  Many  have 
desired  to  be,  like  Moses,  leaders  of  the  people.  They  think  very  favora- 
bly of  their  own  fitness  for  such  a  position,  and  of  their  own  transcendent 
abilities  to  manage  and  direct,  but  they  neglect  to  do  any  deed  which 
will  manifest  their  ability.  The  friends  of  a  certain  French  officer  besought 
Napoleon  to  confer  upon  him  the  Marshal's  baton.  Napoleon  asked 
them  what  he  had  ever  done.  They  replied  that  he  had  never  yet  done 
any  thing,  but  that  he  had  great  ability,  and  they  thought,  that  he  would 

one  day  do  some  noble  deed.     Well,  said  Napoleon,  wait  till  he  does. 

3.  The  mind  of  youth  is  not  easily  brought  under  control.  It  has  a 
disposition  to  wander.  Until  strict  habits  are  formed,  he  finds  a  feeling 
of  laziness,  preying  upon  all  his  plans  for  improvement.  Having  the  de- 
sire to  press  forward  and  having  given  his  time  to  the  work,  he  feels 
ashamed  to  squander  it,  even  if  he  is  held  accountable  to  no  one.  But 
how  ready  he  is  to  abandon  his  tasks  on  the  slightest  pretexts  and  for  the 
most  trivial  excuse,  that  will  acquit  him  before  the  tribunal  of  self. — 
Thus  he  fritters  away  the  precious  hours.  He  is  very  exact  about  the 
performance  of  all  minor  little  duties.  He  is  kind  and  obsequious  to 
friends,  but  he  leaves  undone  the  great  duties  of  life,  and  he  dies  and 
"  leaves  no  sign." 

II.  I  have  thus  far  considered,  what  the  learner  must  do  for  himself.  I 
come  now  to  consider  what  has  been  and  may  be  done  for  him.  The 
means  which  have  been  adopted  in  this  country,  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  whether  from  public  provision,  or  from  private  munificence, 
have  in  general  been  crowned  with  flattering  success.  We  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  all  other  nations.  We  are  trying  the  latest 
experiment  in  civilization,  with  a  new  model  of  government.  To  those 
ideas  which  we  gain  from  abroad,  we  add  our  own  reflections  and  digest 
our  systems.  To  some  of  those  means  of  communicating  knowledge, 
which  have  been  adopted  among  us,  I  shall  now  allude. 

1.  Of  the  first  importance  are  our  common  schools.  To  these  the  popu- 
lar as  well  as  the  higher  classes,  are  deeply  indebted,  for  whatever  of 
education  they  possess.  When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  Plymouth 
rock,  they  raised  their  voices  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  their  deliverance 
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from  persecution  and  the  trials  of  the  ocean,  and  erected  a  church,  in 
which  they  might  worship  Him.  But,  hard  by  the  village  church,  they 
built  the  village  school-house  and  established  the  village  school.  Their 
primary  devotion  was  to  the  worship  of  God — their  secondary  to  their 
children. 

To  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  belongs  the  honor  of  first  having  established, 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  these  two  principles, — that  each  man  should 
worship  how,  when,  and  whom  he  pleased,  without  compulsion  or  re- 
straint, and  paying  no  taxes  to  support  a  ministry  except  such  as  he 
should  impose  upon  himself ; — and  second,  that  all  the  children  of  the 
State  should  be  educated  at  the  public  expense.  For  the  former  of  these 
principles,  we  are  indebted  to  Roger  Williams  and  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  for  the  latter,  to  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts.  Never  be- 
fore had  these  two  principles  been  promulgated  by  any  nation  upon  earth. 

There  were  indeed  schools  and  systems  of  education,  in  the  States  of 
antiquity.  There  were  men  in  those  times,  who  possessed  as  much  men- 
tal culture,  and  as  great  scope  of  thought  and  political  sagacity,  as  any 
in  our  own  time.  Pericles  was  as  fine  an  Orator  and  consummate  a 
Statesman  as  was  Burke  or  the  younger  Pitt.  Cicero  was  as  able  a 
lawyer,  and  as  accomplished  a  rhetorician,  as  our  own  Webster.  But 
while  there  were  a  few,  who  possessed  the  means  of  prosecuting  their 
studies  in  the  celebrated  schools  of  those  days, — of  becoming  finished 
scholars,  and  of  uttering  thoughts  that  have  withstood  the  shock  of  up- 
wards of  twenty  centuries,  and  are  now  studied  and  admired  as  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  human  mind,  there  was  a  vast  populace  who 
lived  and  died  in  ignorance,  the  fit  instruments  of  universal  slavery  and 
vassalage.  The  pupils  of  Socrates  and  Plato  could  loiter  in  the  groves  of 
the  Academy,  and  about  the  porches  of  the  temples  ;  but  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  must  sweat  and  labor  on,  during  the  long  day,  bless- 
ing the  night  which  relieved  them  from  toil ;  and  little  cared  the  Philoso- 
pher and  Statesman  how  helots  lived  or  how  helots  died. 

But  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  when  they  came  to  these  shores,  brought  with 
them  an  overwhelming  sense  of  religious  obligation.  They  took  the  Bible 
as  their  counsel  and  guide  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  that  gospel  which 
Jesus  Christ  came  upon  earth  to  promulgate,  they  looked  upon  every 
human  being  as  of  inestimable  worth.  Actuated  by  those  principles  and 
motives  which  are  there  displayed,  they  held  fellowship  with  every  human 
soul,  as  being  an  image  of  the  Divine  Being,  freighted  with  immortal 
hopes,  and  destined  to  endless  being  like  themselves.  The  idea  that  the 
child  of  a  rich  man  was  better  than  that  of  the  poor,  found  no  place  in 
their  code.  Hence  they  enacted,  among  their  first  laws,  that  every  child 
should  be  educated  at  the.  public  expense  in  a  Common  School,  where 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  should  share  in  common  pri- 
vileges, and  where  the  only  insignia  of  rank  should  be  worn  by  him,  who, 
by  devotion  to  learning,  should  aspire  to  the  noble  qualities  of  the  scholar. 

It  is  the  glory  of  that  system,  that  it  brings  all  classes  together,  and 
places  them  upon  a  common  level.  It  brings  the  whole  collection  of 
minds  into  collision,  and  says  to  them,  he  alone  shall  conquer  who  most 
nobly  strives.  There  have  been  objections  raised  to  the  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  by  those,  who  by  wealth  or  birth  feel  something  of  the  aris- 
tocratic notion.  Their  children  will  be  contaminatedby  contact,  and  will 
imbibe  the  notions  of  the  ignoble  throng.  It  would  be  just  as  reasona- 
ble to  talk  of  shutting  a  boy  up  in  a  tight  warm  room,  for  fear  that  the 
damp  and  cold  of  the  out-door  weather  would  injure  his  constitution, 
when  every  body  knows  that  if  you  wish  your  boy  to  be  healthy  and  ro- 
bust, you  must  let  him  take  the  rough  and  tumble  of  life,   and  inspire 
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copious  d:augbts  of  the  open  air,  damp  and  cold  though  it  may  be.  If 
children  are  allowed  to  imbibe  into  their  mental  constitutions,  the  idea 
that  they  are  better  than  other  children, — if  they  are  taught  to  draw  lines 
and  marks  of  distinction,  based  upon  wealth  or  birth,  they  may  perhaps  in 
mature  years,  be  taught  by  some  luckless  urchin,  whom  they  were  encour- 
aged to  despise,  that  they  have  missed  their  calculation  ;  that  he  is  the 
nobleman,  and  they  are  the  base  and  ignoble  slaves,  the  slaves  to  pride 
and  arrogance.  The  youth  may  perhaps  be  kept  by  his  mother,  for  a 
time,  from  mingling  with  those  of  his  own  age,  and  be  educated  in  the  fa- 
mily. But  a  time  will  come  when  parental  restraint  must  fail.  The  youth 
will  go  forth  and  find  associates,  and  he  will  then  be  at  that  age,  when 
imagination  is  strongest,  and  the  passions  most  impetuous,  and  when  he 
will  have  the  least  power  to  withstand  temptation.  He  will  then  be  a  fit 
subject  of  the  tempter.  Flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the  genteel  but 
wily  villain,  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to  his  deceitful  charms.  Having  been 
taught  by  education  a  contempt  for  those  beneath  him  in  rank,  and  never 
having  engaged  in  the  tussles  of  physical  and  intellectual  strength,  he  has 
no  experience  for  estimating  his  powers,  and  is  by  no  means  so  well  pre- 
pared to  act  manfully  his  part  in  life,  as  one  who  from  infancy  has  joined 
in  friendly  strife  with  those,  with  whom  he  will  necessarily  mingle  in 
maturer  years,  either  as  his  equals  in  ability  and  influence,  or  as  the  sub- 
jects of  his  regard  and  charity. 

The  common  school  acquaints  us  with  human  nature.  He  who  has 
entered  it  in  youth  and  passed  through  its  several  grades,  knows  some- 
thing of  what  he  is  to  expect  of  mankind,  when  he  enters  upon  the  active 
duties  of  life.  In  general,  the  motives  which  actuate  boys,  will  actuate 
men,  and  he  shapes  his  course  according  to  his  experience  of  the  former, 
in  his  dealings  with  the  latter.  It  has  a  tendency  al^o  to  break  up 
those  artificial  lines  and  distinctions  in  society,  which  are  its  bane  ; — 
lines  and  distinctions  which  may  exist  in  other  countries,  and  be  perma- 
nent when  upheld  by  despotic  power  and  the  force  of  custom  and  usages, 
but  which  in  our  country  can  exist  but  for  a  generation  or  two  at  most, 
and  which  can  have  no  value  founded  upon  right. 

The  common  school  is  the  offspring  of  this  nation  and  of  our  fathers. — 
The  wisdom  of  the  institution  may  be  seen  in  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  people,  in  the  success  which  has  attended  our  elec- 
tive form  of  government,  and  the  progress  which  is  seen  in  every  branch 
of  art  and  industry.  Why  is  it  that  we  so  often  hear  it  remarked  that 
France  aud  Spain  and  those  other  nations  of  Europe,  are  not  prepared  for 
civil  liberty  ?  It  is  because  the  masses  of  the  people  are  not  educated. 
The  systems  of  education  which  prevail  there,  even  to  the  books  and 
newspapers,  are  under  the  control  of  priest-craft ;  and  they  well  know 
that  the  best  means  of  effecting  their  security  is  to  keep  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  ignorance,  or  to  instruct  them  in  those  dogmas  which  are 
alike  false  in  theory  and  damning  in  practice.  Our  security  and  prosper- 
ity as  a  nation  must  depend  upon  the  excellence  of  our  common  schools. 
If  the  influence  of  these  is  weakened  or  destroyed,  we  undermine  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Republic.  They  are  to  the  nation  what  the  arteries 
are  to  the  human  system  ;  which  convey  nourishment  to  every  part,  and 
were  these  cut  off,  the  heart  of  the  nation  would  cease  to  beat. 

"Within  a  few  years  past  there  have  been  vast  improvements  made 
in  our  common  schools.  Reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  boards  of 
education  and  the  Superintendents  of  public  schools  in  the  several  States, 
have  been  printed  and  circulated,  in  which  are  embodied  the  statistics  of 
all  the  schools  of  each  State, — the  experience  and  progress  of  the  year — 
reflections  upon  the  failure  or  success  of  the  various  plans  adopted — with 
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recommendations  for  the  guidance  of  future  efforts — plans  for  school 
houses  and  cuts  of  furniture — the  best  methods  of  heating  and  ventila- 
tion ; — and  by  means  of  these  a  vast  amount  of  reliable  information  has 
been  circulated  among  the  people.  Normal  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, in  which  Teachers  have  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  been  prepared  expressly  for  their  profession. 
Teachers'  conventions  and  institutes  have  been  held,  in  which  the  most 
eminent  Teachers  and  Professors  have  been  employed  to  instruct,  and  to 
impart  to  their  brethren  the  elements  of  their  own  success, — in  some  in- 
stances being  paid  by  the  State  for  their  services,  and  in  others  freely 
giving  their  time  and  energies  for  the  promotion  of  so  noble  an  object. — 
As  a  consequence,  school-houses  have  been  vastly  improved,  and  furnished 
for  the  health,  and  comfort,  and  improvement  of  the  students.  Appa- 
ratus and  libraries  of  books  have  been  provided,  and  all  the  means  of 
advancement  have  been  lavished  upon  the  system. 

It  is  only  by  a  combination  of  such  means  and  by  such  exertions,  that 
we  can  derive  the  full  and  legitimate  results.  We  cannot  look  after  the 
interests  and  well  being  of  our  common  schools  with  too  much  solicitude. 
Each  man  should  feel  that  he  has  a  personal  interest  in  them.  His  dear- 
est affections  should  cling  about  them,  as  being  the  nurseries  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  children.  He  should  look  upon  the  teacher 
as  his  friend,  laboring  for  his  interests.  He  should  inculcate  into  the 
minds  of  his  children,  confidence  and  respect  for  their  teacher.  He 
should  never  countenance  in  them  a  spirit  of  disobedience  and  insubordina- 
tion against  wholesome  restraint.  He  should  be  ready  to  stand  by  the 
right,  crush  out  the  disposition  to  rebellion,  and  never  see  the  teacher 
misused  by  those  whom  he  is  laboring  to  improve. 

The  teacher,  on  his  part,  should  feel  that  he  cannot  be  a  drone  in  a 
common  school.  He  should  not  feel  that  he  has  come  into  a  neighbor- 
hood, where  he  is  to  assemble  with  the  youth  and  be  a  master  over  them 
for  six  hours  a  day,  and  then  receive  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  his  au- 
thority. But  he  ought  to  realize,  that  the  parents  of  the  district  are 
placing  confidence  in  his  knowledge  and  virtues — that  they  are  entrusting 
to  his  care  their  children, — their  dearest  and  most  cherished  earthly  pos- 
sessions. They  are  expecting  that  he  will  be  to  those  children  a  father, 
and  will  guide  them  in  the  ways  of  knowledge  and  truth  ; — that  he  will 
carefully  unfold  their  youthful  faculties  ; — that  he  will  judiciously  guide 
and  conscientiously  correct.  He  ought  to  feel  that  he  has  a  company 
of  human  souls  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  entrusted  to  his  care,  whose 
characters  he  is  to  mould  and  fashion  ;  and  that  he  is  not  only  responsi- 
ble to  those  who  employ  him,  but  that  he  will  one  day  be  held  to  an  ac- 
count by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  for  the  good  or  evil  which  he  may 
have  done,  as  well  as  for  the  opportunities  for  doing  good  which  he  has 
neglected.  He  ought  to  feel  that  the  day  is  not  long  enough  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  great  work  entrusted  to  him,  and  be  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  of  ease  and  comfort  for  their  good.  If  such  feelings  could 
mutually  exist  between  patrons  and  scholars  and  Teacher,  we  need  never 
despair  of  the  prosperity  and  ultimate  success  of  the  common  school. 

2.  The  second  means,  for  the  diffusiou  of  knowledge  to  which  I  shall 
allude,  is  that  of  books  and  printed  matter.  Since  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  this  method  of  communicating  knowledge  has  been  in- 
creasing in  power  in  a  geometrical  progression.  At  no  period  has  that 
power  been  so  great  as  at  the  present  moment,  especially  in  this  country. 
Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  there  were  few  books,  and 
these  were  in  the  bauds  of  only  a  few  learned  men, — the  possession  of 
books  being  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  who  had  never  learned  to  read.  The  price  of  a  book  was  very  great, 
as  each  new  copy  had  to  be  transcribed  with  the  pen. 

It  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  imagine,  the  condition  of  a  great  and 
enlightened  nation  existing  without  newspapers.  The  people  of  the  city 
of  Athens  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  market  place,  where,  if  any 
thing  had  happened  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  it  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  until  the  whole  city  knew  of  it.  Their  own  histories 
tell  us  that  the  first  question  of  an  Athenian  was  "  What  is  the  news  ?" — 
It  was  no  doubt  from  this  anxiety  to  learn  the  earliest  intelligence  of  what 
was  passing,  and  the  scene  presented  by  the  populace  gathering  in  crowds 
and  knots  to  learn  the  particulars  of  some  great  event,  that  rumor  is  per- 
sonified by  the  Grecian  poets,  and  is  represented  as  a  sleepless  Divinity, 
moving  amidst  crowds  of  people,  arousing  and  inciting  their  minds. — 
There  were  some  advantages  in  this  method  of  learning  the  news,  over 
that  which  we  have.  Those  interested  would  be  likely  to  hear  from  all 
sides  of  the  question.  All  the  circumstances  would  be  likely  to  be 
brought  out  and  discussed,  and  the  opinions  of  leading  men  would  be 
known. 

By  our  own  method  we  hear  in  effect  but  from  one  mind,  with  such 
coloring  and  bias  as  he  may  see  fit  to  give  it,  unless  we  take  several  pa- 

Eers.  Knowledge  is,  however,  more  widely  diffused  by  ours,  than  we  could 
ope  to  have  it  by  any  other.  When  a  speech  is  made  in  Parliament  at 
night,  the  mails  of  the  morning  scatter  it  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Not 
unfrequently  is  the  first  portion  of  a  speech  delivered  in  Congress, being 
read  by  the  people  of  New  York  and  Boston,  while  the  member  is  making 
the  concluding  portion  of  it.  Not  a  circumstance  of  any  note  happens 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  the  newspaper  carries  the  intelligence  of 
it,  to  every  corner  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  raised,  whether  our  increased  facilites 
for  diffusing  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  printed  matter,  has 
made  us  really  more  learned  than  those  of  ancient  nations  ?  If  the  question 
be,  whether  we  have  as  many  very  eminent  thinkers?  I  think  that  it  is  an 
open  one  ;  for  the  best  original  thinkers  of  our  time  are  men  of  limited  ge- 
neral information.  Many  a  boarding  school  Miss  has  read  more  volumes 
than  the  best  Intellectual  Philosopher  in  this  country.  Of  course  much 
new  knowledge  has  been  added  from  generation  to  generation,  to  our  ac- 
cumulating store  ;  and  hence  our  educated  men  have  a  broader  and  truer 
basis  upon  which  to  found  their  reasonings  and  investigations,  and  may 
in  consequence  arrive  at  a  greater  amount  of  positive  knowledge.  Wheth- 
er this  increase  of  printed  matter  has  augmented  the  mentaL  energy — the 
intellectual  vim — may  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  if  we  consider  the  ag- 
gregate of  knowledge,  we  must  decide  vastly  in  favor  of  our  time.  Many 
a  school  boy  often  years,  might  have  instructed  Plato  or  even  Locke. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  in  this  connection,  that  there  is  much  printed 
that  ought  never  to  have  met  the  eye.  To  say  nothing  of  that  class  of 
books  which  are  positively  evil  in  their  tendency,  which  are  debasing  and 
demoralising  to  the  heart,  the  taste,  and  the  intellect, — many  a  man  would 
have  died  better  satisfied  with  himself,  and  his  heirs  infinitely  better 
pleased,  had  he  committed  his  manuscripts  to  the  flames,  rather  "than  to 
the  hands  of  the  printer. 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  that  the  true  university  of  these 
days  is  a  library  of  good  books.  With  reference  to  the  provision  which 
ought  to  be  made  by  every  head  of  a  family,  of  books,  I  think  that  there 
is  a  weight  of  responsibility  which  is  not  generally  felt  and  appreciated. 
Many  men  think  that  the  purchase  of  a  book  is  a  needless  expenditure  of 
money ; — believing  either  that  it  will  not  be  read,  or  if  it  is,  it  thencefor- 
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ward  is  good  for  nothing,  nay  worse  than  nothing,  for  it  occupies  space 
which  might  be  devoted  to  some  other  purpose,  and  it  is  too  good  to  use 
for  kindling. 

The  history  of  many  a  youth,  if  carefully  traced,  would  teach  parents  a 
duty  they  owe  to  their  children  in  providing  for  them  proper  intellectual 
food,  at  the  several  stages  of  mental  development.  There  is  manifested 
in  every  youth,  at  some  period,  a  disposition  to  read.  If  the  right  kind  of 
reading  is  not  furnished,  when  this  disposition  is  developed,  that  kind 
may  be  procured,  which  will  act  as  a  poison  or  a  loathsome  drug.  How 
many  a  culprit  and  degraded  villain,  has  dated  the  beginning  of  his  evil 
days  to  the  reading  of  some  obscene  and  licentious  book,  borrowed  from  a 
companion  and  read  stealthily  ;  and  from  its  degrading  thoughts  and  pic- 
tures, his  fancy,  full  of  the  impetuous  vigor  of  youth,  had  been  fired  with 
lust  and  passion,  that  has  only  ceased  to  burn  with  his  ruin. 

Every  parent,  every  farmer,  mechanic,  or  laboring  man,  ought  to  provide 
a  few  choicely  selected  books,  that  shall  be  accessible  to  every  member  of 
his  family.  If  they  are  not  read  at  one  time,  they  may  be  at  another. — 
If  he  does  not  feel  capable  of  selecting  them  for  himself,  let  him  apply 
to  some  judicious  friend  for  aid.  Do  not  buy  a  book  because  it  has  a 
fine  binding,  or  is  recommended  by  some  itinerant  pedlar.  Better  have 
no  books,  than  to  have  those  which  are  bad,  or  even  indifferent.  The 
biographies  of  good  and  noble  men,  and  histories  of  interesting  periods 
in  human  affairs,  are  the  species  of  books  which  will  be  most  interesting 
and  most  useful  to  the  young.  The  first  book  that  I  ever  read  in  course 
was  the  life  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  I  read  it,  and  re-read  it,  till  I 
knew  it  by  heart;  and  the  reading  of  that  one  book  created  within  me  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  which  I  hope  will  never  be  quenched. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  there  be  provided  in  every  family,  the  means 
of  acquiring  accurate  knowledge  of  passing  events.  For  this  purpose  a 
newspaper,  which  shall  note  a  faithful  record  of  what  is  passing  in  this 
and  foreign  countries,  should  be  obtained.  If  the  newspaper  of  the  town- 
ship or  county  fails  to  furnish  such  record,  if  it  panders  to  a  depraved 
taste  — if,  instead  of  furnishing  matter  which  shall  encourage  a  desire  for 
elevated  literature  and  morality,  it  furnishes  a  tale  of  passion  or  love,  im- 
possible and  improbable  as  untrue,  throw  it  aside,  and  send  to  the  city 
for  one,  that  shall  meet  your  wants.  No  journal  or  periodical  is  worthy 
of  patronage,  or  success,  that  does  not  commend  itself  to  reason  and 
sober  thought, — to  candid  and  virtuous  intelligence;  and  the  sooner  it  is 
despensed  with  the  better.  "We  can  never  have  a  high  toned  morality 
and  a  purified  intellectual  taste,  until  the  common  people,  the  laboring 
classes,  better  understand  their  duties,  and  have  the  inclination,  yea,  the 
resolution  to  perform  them. 

3.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  third  means  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
— that  of  public  lectures.  Upon  this  I  shall  make  but  a  few  passing  re- 
marks. This  method  of  imparting  instruction  has,  within  a  few  years 
past,  grown  to  importance  with  surpassing  rapidity.  There  is  scarcely  a 
city  or  a  village  of  any  spirit  in  the  land,  that  has  not  during  the  win- 
ter season,  one  or  more  courses  of  public  lectures  from  eminent  men. — 
This  business  of  lecturing  has  become  a  profession.  There  are  many  men 
who  make  it  their  business  to  prepare,  during  the  summer  season,  a  num- 
ber of  well  digested  lectures,  which  they  are  employed  to  deliver  during 
the  winter. 

There  is  one  advantage  in  this  method  of  instruction,  not  possessed  by  any 
other.  The  thinker  himself  comes  into  the  immediate  presence  of  those 
whom  he  would  instruct.  To  the  thoughts  themselves,  he  is  able  to  add 
the  effect  of  the  tones  of  the  voice,  which  by  themselves  constitute  a  na- 
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tural  language  of  emotions,  and  the  accompanying  look  and  gesture. 
The  influence  which  one  carefully  prepared  lecture,  pronounced  by  a  bold 
fearless  orator,  may  produce,  is  incalculable.  It  may  set  in  motion  a 
train  of  thoughts  which  shall  modify  or  change  the  tone  of  life,  not  only 
of  a  single  individual,  but  of  a  whole  audience.  An  accomplished  public 
speaker  has  the  power  of  taking  captive  the  minds  of  his  auditory  and 
swaying  them  at  will,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

There  is  one  error  to  which  our  lecturer  are  liable,  to  which  I  must  re- 
fer ;  it  is  that  of  framing  the  speech  so  that  it  may  create  sensation,  to 
the  sacrifice  of  some  leading  thought.  Pleased  with  the  applause  which 
one  stroke  of  wit  has  called  forth,  he  determines,  on  the  next  occasion,  to 
out-Richard,  Richard.  He  therefore  prepares  you  a  plum  pudding  and 
puts  nothing  in  but  the  plums.  He  reasons  like  the  Irishman,  who  took 
a  pill  at  night  on  retiring,  for  some  indisposition,  and  in  the  morning  find- 
ing himself  some  better,  concluded  that  if*  one  pill  had  helped  him,  a  wbole 
box  would  make  him  well,  and  died  uuder  the  operation.  The  experiment 
is  a  dangerous  one,  and  he  who  makes  it,  is  liable  to  share  the  fate  of 
poor  Pat.  It  should  be  the  object  of  the  lecturer  to  instruct  as  well  as 
to  please.  He  should  endeavor  to  create  a  sound  and  healthful  public  taste, 
rather  than  to  stoop  to  a  depraved  one,  which  already  exists.  He  should 
lead  in  the  right  way,  rather  than  be  lead  in  the  wrong. 

I  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  a  few  of  the  means  of  education.  As 
you  perceive,  I  have  treated  only  of  those  which  are  employed  for  training 
the  mental  faculties.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  inferred,  that  this  is  all 
that  is  embraced  in  the  term  education.  There  are  the  moral  sensibili- 
ties, the  manners,  the  personal  habits,  and  all  those  qualities  which  uuite 
in  forming  the  character  of  a  well  bred  gentleman  or  lady,  which  are  of 
equal  importance  with  the  training  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  which 
must  form  a  constituent  part  of  every  successful  system  of  education.  But 
this  part  of  my  subject  I  must  leave  undisturbed. 

These  systems  of  education  which  were  adopted  by  the  fathers  of  the 
republic,  and  which  have  been  developed  and  improved,  during  subse- 
quent time,  have  been  fruitful  of  wonders.  Under  the  influence  and  sti- 
mulus of  these  institutions,  our  nation  has  prospered  beyond  that  of  any 
other  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  the  spirit  of  the  sainted  Washington 
could  now  descend  and  visit  us,  could  behold  the  improvements  and  pro- 
gress which  have  been  made,  and  could  look  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land, — now  grown  to  a  giant  nation,  stretching  from  ocean 
to  ocean, — he  would  hardly  believe  that  this  is,  indeed,  the  development 
of  those  thirteen  little  colonies,  whose  independence  he  fought  to  estab- 
lish, and  whose  integrity  he  prayed  for  and  labored  to  maintain.  And 
who  can  say,  that  this  prosperity  and  growth  would  ever  have  been  at- 
tained without  our  systems  of  education  ?  It  is,  then,  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  maintain  and  uphold  these  institutions.  It  is  our  duty  to  cherish  them 
and  build  them  up  as  the  instruments  of  our  prosperity  and  success. 
Where  is  it  that  we  find  the  most  misery  and  degradation,  and  the  fewest 
of  the  comforts  of  life  ?  It  is  where  there  is  most  ignorance.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  we  find  the  greatest  prosperity, — where  do  we  find 
those  communities  that  stand  in  the  very  first  rank,  and  take  the  lead  in 
civilization  ?  It  is  those  little  nooks  and  corners  of  the  earth,  where 
the  spirit  of  education  and  improvement  has  taken  up  her  abode  ;  where 
she  is  permitted  to  dwJl  in  peace  and  honor,  and  where  she  is  cherished 
and  loved. 

During  the  year  1854,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  men  were  hung  in  the 
United  States  for  murder.  Of  this  number,  only  seven  could  read  and 
write !     What  a  lesson !    And  will  you,  parents,  neglect  to  educate  your 
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children  ?  Will  you  allow  any  opportunities  to  pass  unregarded,  to  draw 
out  and  expand  their  youthful  faculties,  to  lift  them  up  into  a  higher  and 
nobler  life  ;  to  raise  them  above  the  dead  level  of  the  beast  that  creeps, 
and  enable  them  to  know  something  of  the  godlike  and  the  divine?  The 
parent  sometime  thinks  that  if  he  can  lay  up  a  little  hard  silver  in  an  old 
stocking,  which  his  sons  and  daughters  can  use  after  he  has  gone,  he  is 
conferring  upon  them  the  greatest  earthly  blessing. 

There  is  a  fable  in  a  French  school  book  which  reads  thus  : — A  miser 
being  dead  and  decently  buried,  arrived  upon  the  borders  of  the  river 
Styx,  in  order  to  pass  over  with  the  other  spirits,  the  companions  of  his 
voyage.  The  boatman,  Charon,  demanded  of  him  the  price  of  the  pass- 
age, but  he  was  surprised  to  see  that,  instead  of  paying  it,  he  threw  him- 
self into  that  black  river  and  swam  to  the  shore,  in  spite  of  all  the  entrea- 
ties that  could  be  made.  This  action  put  all  hell  in  a  tumult,  and  each 
judge  endeavored  to  find  a  punishment  proportioned  to  a  crime,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  would  be  so  disastrous  to  the  revenues  of  the  infernal 
regions.  Let  us  chain  him  to  the  rock  with  Prometheus,  where  the  birds 
may  perpetually  tear  his  vitals,  said  one.  Let  us  associate  him  in  the 
torments  of  Tantalus,  said  another.  Or,  what  is  better,  let  us  send  him 
to  aid  Sysiphus  in  rolling  his  rock  up  the  hill,  which  rolls  back  as  often 
as  he  rolls  it  up.  No,  no,  said  Minos,  the  supreme  judge,  let  us  invent 
a  punishment  more  terrible.  Let  us  send  him  back  to  earth,  to  see  what 
use  his  prodigal  heirs  make  of  his  riches. 

Ignorance,  when  put  in  possession  of  wealth,  is  frequently  the  instru- 
ment of  untold  evil.  But  knowledge,  even  without  wealth,  will  make  its 
possessor  an  honor  to  his  race,  and  will  enable  him  to  obtain  wealth,  if 
he  desire  it.  Active  intelligence  is  a  safe  investment.  It  needs  no  insu- 
rance, for  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  fire  and  flood.  Intelligence  is  the  guide 
of  the  business  of  the  world.  Who  is  it  that  in  your  town  meetings  takes 
the  lead  in  managing  business,  suggests  the  best  plans,  and  advocates  the 
soundest  policy  ?  Who  is  it  that  represents  you  in  Congress  sits  upon  the 
judges'  bench,  and  fills  the  various  of  fices  of  honor  and  trust  ?  It  is  the 
man  of  intelligence.  Who,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  men  who  fill  your 
almshouses,  and  jails,  and  penitentiaries  ?  They  are  the  men  who  are  de- 
based by  ignorance  and  crime.  Intelligence  is  the  first  element  of  prosper- 
ity. Intelligence  builds  our  factories,  and  invents  the  machinery  with 
which  to  fill  them.  It  builds  our  rail  roads,  places  upon  them  models  of 
beauty  and  monuments  of  the  skill  of  man.  It  stretches  the  wire  of  the 
telegraph  and  teaches  us  to  talk  with  the  lightning.  It  enables  the  farmer 
to  make  two  spears  of  grass  grow,  where  but  one  grew  before.  It  puts  a 
better  plow  in  his  ground,  better  implements  in  all  his  labors,  and  there- 
by saves  a  vast  amount  of  the  wear  of  muscle  and  weariness  of  nerve,  of 
both  man  and  beast.  It  gives  to  the  possessor  that  confidence  in  his  abil- 
ities, and  that  respect  for  self,  which  raise  us  in  the  scale  of  being.  It 
makes  the  earth  seem  brighter,  the  foliage  richer,  the  bird's  song  sweeter, 
its  plumage  more  gaudy,  the  colors  of  the  flower  more  brilliant. 

All  this  results  from  that  improvement  of  the  talents  entrusted  to  us, 
for  which  we  shall  be  accountable.  It  yields  us  that  satisfaction  which 
prosperity  may  heighten,  but  which  adversity  can  never  take  away.  It 
enables  us  to  interpret  the  purposes  and  designs  of  the  Creator,  and  to 
approximate  nearer  to  His  character.  It  soothes  sorrow,  binds  up  the 
broken  heart,  tempers  the  asperities  of  disposition,  mends  the  broken 
threads  of  life,  smooths  the  rough  places  in  the  mind  and  heart,  and  soft- 
ens the  pathway  to  the  tomb 
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